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never did, because I know that it is something that is born in
you, inherited in you, and that it is the safety of the State. But
do not try us too high. Do recognise that we have tried to help
you, as you have helped us, and do not, when we want to stay
with you, do anything to turn us out."1
Alike in his anger and in his pathos Carson was not merely
addressing the Coalition; he was speaking over its head to the
Conservative Party and the British people. The Government
were the more furious because they had calculated that by
making Carson a Lord of Appeal they had procured his silence.
His speech, said Lord Birkenhead in a fury, " as a constructive
effort of statecraft would have been immature on the lips of a
hysterical schoolgirl." But Carson's intention was not con-
structive. On the contrary, in order to save Ulster, he proposed
to make an end of the Coalition. We have evidence on this
point in the Diaries of Sir Henry Wilson. Thus on the 14th
January, 1922: " I lunched at Londonderry House; only Lord
and Lady Londonderry there, and we discussed the probability
of forming a real Conservative Party, Lady Londonderry is
working hard to this end with Salisbury, Northumberland,
Carson, Ronald McNeill, and I am sure this is a right thing to
aim for."
The danger of Ulster suggested such desperate expedients.
That devoted province was being attacked both from within
and without. With the release of prisoners which accompanied
the Treaty there were more gunmen for the deadly work in
Belfast. On the 7th January, 1922, in the course of an inquest
upon nineteen bodies, a District Inspector of Police testified
that there were seven thousand hooligans armed with Webley
and Smith and Wesson revolvers within that City. With rifle,
bomb and automatic, in treacherous and deadly ambushes,
from windows and from behind chimney-stacks, they carried
on the war. Belfast was kept in universal mourning, in con-
tinuous turmoil
This the British Government could have endured. The Lord
Chancellor, indeed, hinted that it was due to a double dose of
original sin in Belfast. But the other attack was more open
and less easy either to defend or explain. Sir James Craig, in
b., Lords, 2nd Session, 1921, vol. adviii. (14th December, 1921),